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and Evolution constitute a masterly exposition of genetic processes 

which will long remain a starting point for future explorers. 

James Rowland Angell. 
University of Chicago. 

The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, 
Earl of Shaftesbury {Author of the 'Characteristics'). Edited by 
Benjamin Rand. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. — pp. xxxi, 535. 

In his ' Prefatory Introduction,' the editor gives due credit for the 
idea of the present volume. He refers to the remark made by 
Professor Fowler, at the beginning of his well-known book on Shaftes- 
bury and Hutcheson (' English Philosophers ' Series), that the Shaftes- 
bury Papers, now deposited in the Record Office at London, would 
well repay a more careful investigation than he was able to give them 
in the preparation of his own book, which was written for a popular 
series. As a result, we have a thick, well-printed volume, consisting 
of a sketch of the philosopher's life by his son, the Fourth Earl of 
Shaftesbury, of the unpublished letters, and of a philosophical work, 
hitherto unpublished, to which the editor has given the not wholly 
fortunate name Philosophical Regimen. 

Of the material thus brought together, the life is perhaps the least 
unfamiliar, since its contents were mainly printed by Thomas Birch 
in the General Dictionary (1734-41) of Bayle, without due acknowl- 
edgment of their source, though apparently by permission. "But," 
as the editor characteristically remarks, ' ' this is the first time for the 
Life to be published under the name of its real author, and with the 
exception of a necessary change in the order of paragraphs to conform 
with known events, almost precisely as it exists in the original manu- 
script. ... Its publication here affords in a compact and narrative 
form the various events in his career necessary to be known by the 
reader in order to obtain a clear and ready understanding of the con- 
tents of the letters which immediately follow in the work" (pp. v, 
vi). It is only fair to remark that the editor's task seems to have 
been performed mere efficiently, on the whole, than this and other 
bungling statements would lead one to expect, though certain cases 
of editorial carelessness are not difficult to detect. For example, the 
first and second paragraphs of the Life, as here printed, would be 
rather confusing to a reader who had not been prepared by the editor 
himself, in such statements as the above, to do his share of the edito- 
rial work. The first paragraph begins : " The following sketch of my 
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father's life was once intended to have been prefixed to the new edi- 
tion of the Characteristics , though upon considering further on it that 
thought was laid aside." The second paragraph begins: " I hope 
I need not make any apology for prefixing the following relation of 
my father's life to this edition of the Characteristics." There is no 
note explaining the discrepancy, but it would hardly take an exponent 
of the ' higher criticism' to supply one. 

As already indicated, one division of the book (the third) consists 
of the more important unpublished letters of Shaftesbury. The editor 
points out that these begin in 1689, when the philosopher was eighteen 
years of age, and continue for the most part "with desirable regu- 
larity" until the time of his death in 1713. As biographical material, 
therefore, they are of undoubted value, though the personality of the 
writer was hardly such as to make them greatly interesting as mere 
letters, and though they can hardly be said to reveal any new phase of 
the philosopher's character. At the same time, if it were necessary 
to prove that Shaftesbury's praise of virtue in his published works was 
more than literary or academic, passages like the following to the 
head steward of his estate at St. Giles would be conclusive. " If my 
estate cannot, besides my house and rank, yield me five or six hun- 
dred pounds a year to do good with (as that rank requires), my house 
and rank may both go together ... for I shall never think of sup- 
porting them, since I have not wherewithal to do it and that which is 
more necessary " (pp. 316-317). In truth, while the letters are by 
no means wholly free from the artificial style which detracts some- 
what from the effectiveness of Shaftesbury's published works, they are 
nevertheless in the deeper sense genuine throughout, and form an 
inspiring record of the noble life of one who, in spite of physical in- 
firmity, did much to show what a ' working aristocracy ' might really 
achieve. 

The second division of the book, about equal in length to that de- 
voted to the letters, consists of the unpublished work, called by the 
editor Philosophical Regimen, which can hardly be regarded as a for- 
tunate translation of the author's title, 'Aay.ijiJ.ara. Dr. Rand says: 
" The manuscript material of this portion is to be found in two note- 
books among the Shaftsbury Papers of the London Record Office. 
The earliest writing in these books is dated Holland, 1698, and the 
latest, Naples, 1 7 1 2 . Their contents thus cover almost the entire period 
of the author's literary activity, but center chiefly, however, about his 
two 'retreats' into Holland, the one in 1698 and the other in 
1703-4." It is natural that the editor of a hitherto unpublished 
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work by so important a moralist as Shaftesbury should claim a good 
deal for its importance as a permanent contribution to Ethics. Dr. 
Rand says : " Although the philosophy of Shaftesbury is . . . founded 
on stoicism, this Philosophical Regimen is a new and brilliant pre- 
sentation of that moral system. The discourses of Epictetus were 
uttered, it is believed, extempore. They have popular form, but 
often lack in continuity of expression. The thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius, on the other hand, were written down merely for personal 
use. They have the evidence of private honesty, but are stated in 
short paragraphs which are often obscure. The merits rather than the 
defects of these two works are combined in the Philosophical Regimen 
of Shaftesbury. . . . The Greek slave, the Roman emperor, and the 
English nobleman must abide the three great exponents of stoicial 
philosophy." 

To the present writer it seems that this statement involves a serious 
misapprehension, both as to the nature and importance of this work 
of Shaftesbury, and as to the true position of Shaftesbury himself in 
the development of modern ethics. There is no question, of course, 
that Shaftesbury was indebted for many of his ideas to the Greek moral- 
ists, but he was far too catholic in his general attitude toward the 
problems of ethics to learn from one school only. In the Philosoph- 
ical Regimen (with its thirty-four brief chapters, on such subjects as 
"Natural Affection," "Good and 111," "Reputation," "Char- 
acter," etc.), he was undoubtedly attempting to formulate principles 
for the conduct of life after the stoical method, even to the extent of 
closely imitating Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. But though the 
English nobleman may have aspired to become a reincarnation of the 
Greek sage, one does not have to read far in order to find that the 
present work is an imitation and not a creation. It is essentially ex- 
otic, and not an important continuation and development of stoicism. 
It is principally interesting because Shaftesbury wrote it, and not be- 
cause it is a real contribution to ethics. One cannot at all agree 
with Dr. Rand, when he says that it "embodies a philosophy which 
must compel a renewed and critical study from the stoical standpoint 
of [the] Characteristics. ' ' These reflections upon the ' wisdom of life ' 
throw very little light upon Shaftesbury's own system. Far from be- 
ing a Greek philosopher born out of his time, he was perhaps the 
most modern moralist of his generation. He was the first English 
philosopher to develop clearly the view that human nature is a system, 
and that virtue consists in the harmony of the affections and in the 
development and realization of man's social and ideal self. Butler, 
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of course, later developed this method much further, whatever may- 
have been his direct obligations to Shaftesbury, and from Butler we 
shall doubtless continue to learn, though so much of what we con- 
sider most modern in ethical speculation may be traced back to the 
greatest of English moralists. 

But however we may differ from the editor in our estimate of the 
Philosophical Regimen and in our view of the position of Shaftesbury 
in the history of English Ethics, all students of philosophy must be 
grateful to Dr. Rand for the considerable labor involved in editing so 
much new material from the Shaftesbury Papers, and to the publishers 
for bringing out the volume in such attractive form. 

Ernest Albee. 



